CHAPTER  II
KING'S INN AND THE LEINSTER
CIRCUIT
I N T H E year following that in which Edward Carson had
described himself as Q.C. and Attorney-General he was
" called " as a humble member of the outer Bar by Lord
Chancellor John Thomas Ball. For nearly ten years he was
to win his way slowly along the not very lucrative, but never-
theless friendly and companionable, road to fortune provided
by the Bar of Ireland. According to the rule of the day, he
had perforce spent a little time in the wider legal atmosphere
of the Temple. Every aspirant to the Irish Bar had in those
days to keep four terms in one of the English Inns of Court
by cc eating dinners." This, in Carson's own words, wascc one
of the badges of servitude on the Irish nation " ; further,
before being admitted to his English Inn, he, like all other
Irish students, had to obtain the signature of two English
barristers as guarantors to vouch for his personal honour,
"lest he might steal the silver spoons." One of his guarantors
was a young Irishman and a family connection, named
Charles Bell, whom Carson was to lead on many occasions
in the distant future* In this manner young Irish law stu-
dents acquired something of the tradition of the Temple and
in return enriched the libraries and the halls of the old Inns
by their Irish charm and conversation* But, as Carson ate
his dinners and bowed to his messmates before taking wine
with them in the beautiful and historic Middle Temple Hall,
he had no thought that he would ever live to be treasurer of
this great English Inn, and to be reputed the greatest of all
the advocates at the English Bar, The " Very Bayard " of
the Bar took his dinners in the hall of the Knights Templars
with no ambition for the great position that was to be his;
his ambitions were modest and were exclusively Irish. His
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